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ABSTRACT / . ~ 

Since high technology industries are expected to play 
an ^ important sqle in Ontario's future econonic developaent^ the 
educational systea aust be particularly attuned to the need for 
Biddle*lev«l skills in the labor larket. ^he rapid increase in nev* 
labor Market entrants with, middle^ level skills Is n^ot keeping page 
vith demands Employers have the choice of hiring entry workers with ' 
these skills or upgrading employees through short training programs. 
In answer to a need to provide aiddle«*level«*skills training, colleges 
of .applied arjtj^ and technology have been established; pxrliate 
vocational schools are a? alternative « College prograas ^ovide a 
coabination .of general education and specialized skills. An iaportant 
innovation has been* the introduction of cooperative prograas that 
involve work teras. To be^ sensitive to the deaand for skilled hu«a|i : 
resources, the college 3ystea has allowed for interaction in the 
structure of cblleges and in cjirriculua developaent* A balance is 
achieved between centra^^izaiioni a'hd decentralizatien of college 
governm^nce by dividing responsibility aaong the Ministry of Colleges 
and Oniversitiefs, Council of Jtegents, and boards of governors of 
Individual colleges. As the rate of technological change accelerates, 
colleges au^t anticipate changes in deaand for skills.* (Eight tables 
are appended.) (IL6) 
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Training for Middle Level Skill 



The education system has . thei. potential to preserve a balance 
-between — l ^ h>nnrT-m ai ^^_i'_ anpply and f^ftm a nd* In order to do this 
effectively, educational ' planning ,and; policies need* to be 
responsive to changes in • the-->demand for workers* 'Thus, 
developments in . the labour market * and the iThpact of economio 

and technological changes must be consideredi m the ^orjuu.latian 

* ' • ✓ ' * ' \_ ' 

oft policies that govern the education system* Moreover, thV 

structure and operation of **"the education system should ' be 

regularly reviewed to ensure' co-ordination with labour-market 

dev^opments • ' • ' 

Since I high-technology indus^'tries are Expected to 
play .an important role in Ontario's, future economic 
developmeiit, , the educational -system must be particularly 
attune^ to the need for middle-level skilly, in the labour 
market. The purpose of this paper' is threefold: to outline 
the role of workers with middle-level skills in the labour 
market; to describe hov the 'curicent education system addresses 
the needs for training in middle level skills- and toj^^dentify 
the issues involved ^"in bringing the pdtication system for 
skilled 'workers- into> alignment with the labour-market demand/ 



i teon "middle-level * skills*^ is difficuH • to 
r' statistical purposes.. It can. be defined either 



The 

delineate for' 

as^ the ^skills possessed by a seigment of. the ocpupational 
spectrum or as the skills possessed by *he graduates of a gaven 
sector ^f thd educational system (i»^»,.thje colleges of applied 
arts and technology in Ontario) • This ambiguity malces' the 
assembl^ of statistics problematic, since neither labqur-force 
nor i/oli'ege-graduate * data give an accurate picture of * the role 
of sic i lied. work ets in the labour market ♦ • * . ' 
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^ ■■ ■■ • . • 

Labour- force data cilso pose a problem of nomenclature: 
•filled workers are employed under a wide, variety of job . titles^ 
including Vassistant" and even*^ "manager" in some ihstances, A 
1975 study entitled The Engineering Technologist ^ found ^that one 
of the main -^f f icultiefs in research jon skilled wbrkers is the 
lack of uniformity in job "titles. The terms "technician" and 



"technologist^ offer ^ .sQitle indication of ^ the need for~ 
middle-level skills, but they are ^ot* used consistently , to. 
designate* all occupations that involve middle-leVel skills • " 



College-graduate statistics ^ may not giVe the total 
pic^re either, since it is likely that a large number of* 
\ , skilled workers enter occupations through routes other than . 
^ the collegi^. ^ Some -skilled workers have urxiverslty^ educat ions.? 
'"^thers acquir^ their skills through extensive on-the-job 
training. Nevertheless , since more and more employers demanchia 
t college certificate or diplpraa when hiring workers with middle- 

level skills) a definition by' level of ^edj^cation is used in the 
following examination of skilled labour. For the purpose' of 
*this paper the term "middle-level skills" refers to the training, 
acquired by graduates of the two- and three-year' programs in the 
Ontario colleges of applied arts and technology.* . - 



, The Labour Market for Woi;Hers With Middle-Level SKiUs 

The /incidence of new'. labour-barket entrants^ with middle-lQvel. 
, skills provides 'a useful indication 'of current trends in the 
labour force. In 1976 graduates from the colleges of applied 
arts and technology represented A8 . 6 per cent of . the \iew entrants 
in Ontario. . In. 19^6 the percentage of th^se' graduates rose to 
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• 10.1, and it is projected that it will reach approximately 14 
per- cent ^by 1985 ' The dynamic impact of graduates with 
middle-level skills ,on* the labour market is further 
demonstrated by the rapid proportional increase in their 
numbers^ (26/1 per cent .between* 197-6 and 1981; see 'Table 1)/ and 
by their consistently high placejnervt rate (80.9 per cent in 
.1976 and 89,^ per cent in 1979/ see Table 2). > 



Labour-Market Participation . - * ' 

r . . ■ • ■ ' ■ 

There^is evidence that this supply is not keeping pace with the 
growing demand for skilled workers in Ontario's labour market. 
In a 1980 survey of employers* the Economic CpunciK of .Canada 
found that'. Ontario's employer? expected that approxima/fcely 6 
per cent of the labour shortages that they anticipated' in the 
near future will be in . the, middle-level--sKills occupations. 
Shortages v/ere projected for computer' programmers and s^tems ^ 
analysts (24 per centO, engineering and architectural ^ 
technicians (17 -per cent), , and ' drafting ' and . industrial' 
designer?* (11 per cent):^' it is not- surprisj.ng then^to^ find 
that individuals with ipiddle-levej. skills Sre characterized by 
a relatively low level of unemployment. - , , - 

Table 3 indicates that their unemployment rate (4.3 per cent 
in 1979*) is considerably lower thaji^th^t- for^ secondary school^ 
graduates (7.'6 per cent ir^. 1979).. ^ ' . 

■ \ • • ' . ■ ■ ■■ i 

^ The development of new technologies m any .sector or 
the economy affe^ctS both occupations and the demand fpr , 
workers. New occupations are constantly emerging; and the ^pb 
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functions of old occupations,_are cd'ns^tantly being revised as a 
result of, r^apid technological change. It is difficult to 

determine what exactly will be the impact of technological 

i . f > 

chaj^ge on the level of skills required. For instance, a 1967 

British .study .concluded that ^'-within a broadly^ defined skill 

.group such as skilled operatives, in some .cases new techriology 

* 'de-skills' operations, while in others it increases the skills 

requlrea. HoweverTT the ^ demand for Cin skilled wor ke r s 

•generally declines as many of the more repetitive tasks in 

industry are -assumed by' machines. This is accompanied by an 

i 

increase 'in the demand for workers with middle-level .skills "to 
' maintain and operate equipment ^nd machinery. A recent 
Canadian study, entitled The Effect of Technological ghanges on 
Edu'feational and Skill Requirement of Industry reasoned-: 

^ - i : * ^ ^ , A ^ 

If the technological change represents a radical 
departure from existing production process, it will 
*lil$ely cause the employment' of appropriate^ technicpil 
\occuf)ations ; similarly, .if demand for the goods and 
services is increasing fas|Jer( than the increase^^ in 
^ productivity, necessitating an increase in employment 
' generally,. there will likely b^ additions . to 
. professional, managerial and supervisory pe.rsonnel. 

\ This leads to the) general conclusion, that major 

technological changes^ m organizsttions facing rabidly 
increasing demand for their go6ds and services will 
have an upward efiect on r educational and skill 
requirements . T - 



•This conclusion was supported by a QQmprehensive survey 
indicating that employers anticiplited :: that 60 per cent of their 
employees wouid require upgrading of their /technix::al skills and 
knowledge in the near future.*^ 

In the fape of thisv growing need for ^workers with 
mi^ldleTlevel skills, employers have the choice of either hiring 
new entrants to the ^|^bur force who lijfeive these skills or 
^,upgrading ^xisting r Employees through^ short training progr|ims. 
When questioned in one survey oh the subject of training, an 
employer stated: . • 



The *m(en who operate »these machines are trained 
inrhouse, or, by equipment builders ... If we require 
an ' N/C .programmer, we*Jii,re one. If the newly hired 
programmer is 'unfamiliar .with qur programming 
language, he is sent: to. -a service bureau • for 
training. ^ ^ ^ , 



Another employer said: 



We did have difficulties • to „ ^ attract, {qualified 
N/C operators-^, and programmei?'s . However, we have 
overcome' this problem-by upgrading our own personnel 
through- training: courses at -community colleges , 
in-»house " training,- and courses conducted by our 
machinery' suppliers.^ ^ ^ , . ' ' 



Ther^e evidence "that approximately 50 per c^nt of employers in 

• Opt4rio are dsitig some'* type of training program to 'su^piy 
existing workers with necessary skills and knowledge.^ 

Besides upgrading emplo/ees through training, 
employers are -also changing the organization of work to Qse the 
skills of college gradu^ifes. A recent survey indicated that ©6 
^per cent of college graduates o^it^ned jobs" for which employers 
specified middle-level-skill requirements . 10 Further evidence 
that the education and skills of these graduates ^re being- 
utilized by employers is ^provided , by the' seyne study which 
indicated that 85 per cent of these^ Workei;rs experience high 
levels of job satisfaction. ^1 It>'s not clear exactly how their 

• skills are being utilized-, since- th^ job functions " of skilled 
Workeris . ^nd . the progress of • these woHers in the employment, 
system . are largely, unexplored areas in-.Ohtario. 



The System of Middle-Leyel Professional Education and Training 



Prior ♦^to 1966 workers entered the skilled occupations in 
Ontario through several routes, including university, Upgrading 
from blue-coliar positions, or immigration aft6r receiying 
— ^trarlping abro^/ ' As increasingly rapid technological 
advancement fostered grofii^ in several branches of the economy? 
the demand for technic ians'N and technologists outstripped the 
supply generated by these sources', eind a need arose* for a ^ew 
sector of the - educational ^stem to prcSVide middle-lev'el-skills 
training. It was partly^ because of this need that tlie . colTeges 
of applied arts and tedjfiology were established in 1966 as an 
alternative to the universities in' post-secondary education and' 
training.*- " ^ ^ , . * ' 

• * ^ , - ' m > 

There are now twenty-two colleges with — nine'ty 
campuses across €H« pr:avince offering a comprehensive array of 
occupationally ^oriented programs leading £o diplomas * or 
certificates in the areas^ of* technology, business, vapplied 
arts, and health.' The programs vary in length from several 
months to three years, and are offered on ^full-time and 
extension bases. The colleges also provide t^e "in-school" 
portion of - apprenticeship prpgrams, as well as ^a . wide variety" 
of skills training courses.. ' They actively support training 
outside the institution throiigh training-in-intaustry programs. 

. • Sii^e their creation -the colleges have grown very 

^ quickly. In 1966" graduates from what were ^then , called 
"institutes of technology" constituted 10 per cent of tptafl 
^post-secondary graduations. After the massive renewal and 
egcpansion of the system in 1966, the number of these graduates 
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increased rapidly^ to account tor 30 per cent of total; 
post-secondary graduations in 1976, and they are projected to 
acpouAt fpr 35 per cent^ in ^1981 (see Table l). College 
enrolment has gijoyn by 624.7^er cent •from 1966 to 19^1, while 
the eighteen--to-twenty-four-year. o>d populatiorty which is' the 
source "for most full-time post-secondary enrolment, increased by 
only 60 per cent. Although reason? for this increase have not 
been /formally studi^,Vit would seem that a growing number of 
sttfdents are interested in the relatively short, occupationaXly 
oriented programs offered by jthe colleges. * i^nother factor might 
be the ^cellent employment brOspects for college graduates, as 
evidenced by their consistently high placement ^rates . 

Private Vocational Schools 

I ' 

As an alternative to the publicly supported college systeifr, 
private vocational schools also provide training and education 
aimed at producing skilled workers. These schools $ire licensed 
by the province, and tjieir programs ^ are validated by the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities using the standards set 
for the .colleges. 



Private schools have enjoyed a steady growth. In 
1973, there- were*" seventy- two' schools, cind seven years later, in 
1980, there^were about two hundred. In 1977-78 the private, 
schools had a total enrolment in all program* of 79 700, and, 
that same year; 38 443 full- and part-time students or 2.16 
times the number 6f^ college graduates for the same year, 
graduated "from private schools • 

The program offerings \ in tJiese schools include ^ many 
that do not relate to skilled occupatajWT. At thf present timlF 
there is no ^way ^of .determining exactly what- percentage of 
private-school graduates .find employment in middle-level 
occupations. , . " ^ 



College programs are inte^iaed" to provide an appropriate 

t ' " , * 

combination of genferal education - and specialized skills. While 

their prime goal shoul'd be to teach the specific skills' required' 

for eht^ry^ in^ aji^ occupat^n, students also req^uire\,a general 

edueatipnal base that will help thems adapt. to rapid 

technological change. The balar^cing of specific skills, ^ith 

general knowledge also facilitates some c(ccupational mobility in 

tli^ event that a student's skills become redundant or obsolete 

rthrough new technologies. • Thus, one-third of J^lre courses in 

certificate and d'iploma programs provide general education. 

The', level of . spet^ializatibn ' varies considerably 
between techniciem and technologist\ programs . The* former, which 
are four- semester programs, emphasize applied and practical 
skiil?. Techno logipBt programs, whidh run six ^semesters, offer 
more theoretical, design-oriented training. Thus; vrtiile a 
technologist would assist an engineer in drafting plans, a 
technician would apply' these plans to the production process. 
In 1978-79, 63.6 per cent of college graduates completed tv^o- 
year programs', and 21.6 per cent cdmpleteci three -year programs', 
while 14. 6- per cent came f romone-year pro^rajns (see Table 4). , 



Innovative Fo rmats 



One of the most ^important innovations in program o^ering^ in 
recent years > has been the introduction of co-operative programs 
in which work terms .either alternate ^with, or, ar'e sequential* to, 
academic terms., 'The costs, of delivering c6-operative programs 
are balanced, by signific^t benefits. Studies haVe shown tHat 
work-experience termer tend* to decrease the time graduates spend . 
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between leaving' school and obtaining .efRployment/ Moreover, 5^ 
per cent * of y'Co-operativerprogram students^ fourfd employment 
before •completing their ..programs . Graduates of these programs 
are also ntore likely to obtain related jobs than are graduates ■ 
from traditional programs (80 per cent •aS' opposed to 60 per 
cent) • Coll^^e faculty members* have expressed the belief- that 
their institutions benefit: from co-operative programs - by 
becoming -more responsive the needs of industry and by keeping 
.abreast of new developments and technologies ii^ the field. ' 

^ Education and Labour Market Interaction f 

An educational system, that is sensitive^ to the demand for 
skilled human resources must have bridging ^imechanism3 wisj^h *the 
employment system. Considerable effort has been ma deviio allow . 
for this interaction in the structure of the colleges and 
particularly in curriculum development. 

The college system ^^is characterized by ^a /ba^Lance ^ , 
between the centralization ^and the decentralization' 'of 
responsibilities for planning, program' off erangs, curariculum 
^development, admission polig^es,, and 'accreditatflo|i. It ha* been 
clear from the outset that if the "^^mmunity orientation J^f the 
colleges is to be preserved, individj^l?:, instit:utions ^r^c^Uire some'* 
autonomy. On the other hand, . co-ord'f nation is necejssary . to 
ensure that, all areas^ of the^province receive a comparable level . 
of educational opportunity and ftd maximize the use of available ^ 

resources . * - . 

' ♦ * - ^ 

This balance o^^^tralization and decentra;Lization is 
achieved by dividing the".«^'sp'bnsibility for the governance of 
. ^the colleges ampng three par-tnerss the Ministry of Collegea and 
-Universities, the CoUncii «f Regents, and the. boards of governors^ 
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of the individual colleges. The Ministry and the Council of 
Re<gents provide central co-ordination? The Ministry's role is to 
establish and maintain the colleges as well as to govern their 
overall direction \where, uniform policies are required, y The 
Council of Regents is responsible' for assisting"" the Minister in 
planning, establishing, and ^co-ordinating the programs and 
services offered by the colleges. ^ The boards of governors 
represent the interests of the IcJc^l communities served by each 
college? they set the educational goals' and policies ^appropriate - 
to their respective communities and evaluate -the performance of 
their colleg:es. » v - 



Program Select?loii 
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the colleges ' are designed to serve the needs of their 
respective communities,^ , the same programs may be offered by 
several institutions • This imposes th^^ need fo^^ some 

.standardization . of curriculum. Therefore, the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities has adopted a policy of establishing - 
program guidelines for all college programs. These ^i^delines 
define compfetenc^^ benchmarks and outline^terminal performance 
ot^^ectives. The task of •'developing the .iniVial versions of the 
guidelines is usually assumed by one or several colleges under a 
Specificl'^contract. Draft guidelines are then vetted througli^jf 
consultative miechanisms involving senior college personnel and 
industry .representatives. ' While modifications \to program 
guidelines are being made constantly,, major revisions are dpne at , 
five-year/^^nt'ervals. * *It ' is possible - that accelerated 
tec)Mi^o<jical cri^nge will make more frequent revisions necessary 
in soi^^rognam areas. « ' * 

•4 , . 



' The 'colleges are responsible for proposing new program 
initiatives. Each ^ institution has an advisory network of industry 
and * Jome labour, representatives who recommend changes or new 
initiatives in program development, edi^^ational content, and level 
•of activity. These a.dvisorV comnjittees represent the main 
mechanism to ensure tha£ progVams correspond to labour-market 
needs.' .The program /proposals are then examined by the Counci«l of 
Regents, which in tarn makes recpmmendatiohs to the Minister of 
Colleges and Uriiversit.j.es fot final approval. Efforts ^are 
continually. bein4 made to improve the information base for program 
planning. " . . • 

» • 

At this stage in the . evolution of the college system, 
two'^njain Issues concerning the relationship between educational 
and l€ibour-market. policies have emerged: tlje balancing of the 
» Competing goals of the college syste'm, and the interfatbe' between 
educa^tional planning and economic development. 



V - goals of the college system could be viewed as, 

firsts,- -to provide individuals , with education and training to 

• maximize. their abilities and to allow them to gain' entry into the 
occupations of their choice; second, p to provide skills for which 
there is_a demand . in "■ the ' economy ; and third, ,to provide the 

. skilled labour force- required for meeting provincial economic 
priorities. There is a constant trade-off among these goals, 
because career, choices, on the pajft of individuals may not always 
reflect labour-market neipds and local labour-market needs may not 
reflect provincial- economic _ priorities. Consequently, college 
program offerings include courses for which there is a great deal 
of student interest an4 little labour-marke/ demand. Colleges may 
also *>met:imes continue to ' of f er established programs for which 
.there is a demand even though the program^ do not- coincide with" 
provincial priorities. 
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The colleges have at times been slow to adjust to, 
emerging economiq priorities* For example*, from 1971 "to L978, the 
total number of college graduates doubled, *but 'graduat^es^ia ttie 
technology programs increased by only about 3p, per cent (see T^le 
5). Furthermore, in 197^;, 45.5 per cent of college graduates w,ere 
employed in the medical and secretarial/clerical sectors,- vAiile 
only 9.'2 per ^©nt entered data procfessing, engineering, and 
architectural occupations, in Which shortages are npw emerging 
(see Table 6)., y 

•a- 

r • 

Table 7 indicates .tliat the percentage of enrolments in 
technologicsil programs was 28.2 per cent in ^971, 23.8 'per cent in^ 
1976, ' and 25-^1 per cent in 1980. Table ' S^'^lHCws^that the 
percentage of graduates "*^ti\ the technology area has, varied, from 
31.^ per cent in 1971, to 18^3 per cent in 1976, to^ 20.4 per cent 
in 1978. i^lthough program cJ^t and ' funding .^CQnsideratioR|s have' 
contributed to a relatively sV>w 'rate* of growth for technology 
programs-, the pressuri of studf^tT demand' for programs that Jire 
less related to economic needs has ilmdoubte^ly , influenced the 
evolution of program offerings. Measures such as ^ special funding 
incentives are being consideped to facilitate better co-ordxnatxon 
of jgrogram activities and labour-marjcet needs. The Ministry is 
cur^ntly reviewing changes that will provide for the introduction 
of new program offerings at the provincial (i.e.. Ministry) level 
as well as at the community (i.e. , college) level. 



Until now^ the^rel^tionship between the colleges and the 
economy has been *a reactive one: 'when ^slj^il^li; shortages become* 



apparent, the colleges respond by providing i9dm<:ation/training in 
the appropriate program areas. ^ As the ^ rate of * technological 
advancement accelerates, colleges must learn to anticipate changes-^ 
\n the demand for skilljs. The competitive »edge of Ontario's 
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economy G^an be ^fe^inforced through educational planning that is 
geared to economic-^develbpment strategies. For this to be 
pos^^ble, however^t *t^le colleges must be recognized ap an integral 
element of the"provj.nce's strategy for- economic development. 

' ' ' r ' ) 

* * . ... 

, Whereas the expansion of manufacturing activity m 
\ " ^ ' . 

Ontario was constrained by a defiqient infrastructure in the 1950s 

and 1960s and by a^ shortage of capital in the 1970s, there ia 

growing evidence that^ the" greatest impedimen^ ^o growth Jin 

manufacturing in the i980s will be the shortage of skilled 

labour. A recent survey of Canadian manufacturers has"^ shown that 

12 per cent of employers identified shortages of skilled labour as 

a source of ^pj-oduction difficulty, while 3 per cent identified 

working capital as a problem. one employer statg^, in another 

survey, that "the lack of [these] skills ranks with the capital 

crunch as the main factor limiting growth". It' is reasonable to 

assume that the - availability of skilled '^rkers would influence 

the decisions- of investors on whether to locate or expand 

prdfiuction facilities ip Ontario. " ^ . 

Trade .barriers are gradually being removed, "bringing a 
more intense comp.^ition £6r woi^ld markets. At the same time, 
developing countries will Pj^ay ein increasingly impoiitant role in 
^manufacturing goods for world markets. Produceurs in cC)untries 
such as 'India, Egypt, Nigeria, anti Indonesia will benefit from a 
vast labour pool and low laboih: costs. In order to. compete in 
this environment, Canada will need *:to specAalizef , in^ those fields 
of pro'duction that have a maximum of eompejtitive "advantages.- 
These advantages will be-, found in the devel^ojhnent of a highly 
skilled and well-educated labour force. The Economic Council of 
Canada has sununarized this as f pi lows: 
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yit was from the^ very "great improvement of ^educations^l 
infrastruc£Clre, widening of university enrolment, and 

^ enriclotient of post-graduate training t^at we obtained ' 
the highly ^skilled and knowledgeable woyk *fo^ce that- we- 
now have. The natural corollary is that we proceed from 
this base to build an indigenous innovation papability 
so as to be able to Jpply this educational Capital to 
advanced— industrial and post-industrial applications.*^ 



^ tike Canada as a whole, Ontario cannot afford the luxury 
of waif-ing for new » technology tX) be developed in .other countries 
and then seeking to implant it in its own production facilities. 
^ If we are to become, and to remain, competitive, much effort must 
made to continuously improve products and processes through 
research and development. . This . cannot, be jione without 
Correspond ing efforts * to ;^ustain a training syslfem^ capable of 
- generating the ^skilled human resources required to develop and 
apply techno Ibgical innovations.' Accordingly-;^ planning for 
^xeiearch and development activities must be closely . connected with 



educational , planning 
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''Table 1: ' Pos.t-^condary EnroTment and Graduates in Ontario, 1966-1 



981 



* • ' ' , , ' • Percentage Changg , 

)' . • 1966 1971 1976 • "]981 1966-71 1971-76 1976-81' T366-81 



Enrolment 



College full-time. • 10 267 37 981,; '.58 919 74 400 269.9 55.1 26;-3 .*6^4.7 

. UnlverjJty full-time ' ' ' ' " . 

Undergraduate . 60 862 - 110 329' . 144 481 , ,J3fi 000 81.3 31.0 -4.5^ 126.7 

Graduat^ ' * ' ' 

College • » ' J 385 ' ■ .8 6:87 16 501 - 20.800 t 527.2 90.0 26.1 1 401.8 



University bachelor'^ \' , ' . " . 

and first professional ^ \ * . ' . 

degree . ^. 12 751 ,. 28 .047 . 38 911 3§ 300 '120.0 ' 38.7 -6.7 1 84. L 

Population 18-24 .727 405 - 946 235 ' 1 058 220 . 1160.684 30.1 11.8. 9.7 - 59v6 



Ministry projections 



i 



Source ; Statistics Canada, Advance St atistic^ of Education 
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fable 2: • EmpToyment of tollege Gr.aduates • i n OntaHo 

in Jobs Related/Unrelated^ to Their Programs- ^ 



1976 



1979 



,A. Total graduates' * 
B. Number available for work 



C. Number working -as a , 
per cent of B 



, 16 871 

13 Old 

80.90% ■ 
(iO 525)' 



18 102' 

14 540 ' 

89.44% 
(13- 004) 



D. Number working ip related 
jobs as a per.ceTj,t o"f C 



88.58% 
(9 323) 



91.75% 
(11 931) 



E. Number working in unrelated 
jobs as a per cent of C 



11.42% 
' (1 202) 



8.25% 
(T 073) 



\ Source: Ministry of Colleges and Uni.versiti^, "Col leges of 

Applied Arts and Technology Graduate Placerjent Regforts . 
1975-76 and 1978-79 , , . ' ^- 

'. • ^C— ' : 7—- : 
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Table 3: • Employment Rates by Educational Attainment 



V 



1976 . . t: =. 1979 , • 



^ AH labour forf^ 6.2 , - ^ ' 6.5- 



Secondary school • . ' 7.3 ' ^ 7.6 



Some Post-secondary * 5.6' ^, - ,5. 

Post- secondary certificate ' . , , 

or diploitia ' 4/4 ' ' 4.3 

University degree '3:4 • ^ ' 2.9 



1 * . . 

This category corresponds to* middle level ski lis. occupations, 

^ \ : ^ — ^ — - ' . i " 

Source: Statistics Cajiada, The Labour Force. December V976-and 
' 1979 - - ■ . : = ? 
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^ Table 4: Distribution of. College Graduates^y. Program Duration 




/ , ^ . 
1 


• ■ 1975-76 


I * • 


-1978-79- . 




• 


Number^. 


% 


Number ^ _ 




One-year program^^^^ 


1 977 


11.8 


« 2 727 14.6 

• • 


t 


Tworyear pift)grain 


11 199 


. 66:3 


11 840- \ 63.^ 




Tht^e-year program 


3 695 \ w 


21 .9 






Total 


16 871 • 


inn n * 


' ^18 5Q1 * TOO.O 




Source: Ontario College Inforftiation Service^ata 
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Table 5: Graduates from Community Colleges by Program FieldT Ontario, 1971-78 



Percentage Change 





• T971 


1976 


1978 " 


.1971-76 


' 1976-78 


, 1971-78 


^ Apiplied Arts ^ 


2 056 

t 


3 522 


3 744 


71 .3 


• 

6' 3 


« 

82 n * 


Business 


2 976 


4 268 


4 866 


43.4 


14.0 


63.5 


* Health ^ 


346 


4 657 


■4 313 


1 246.0 


; -7.4' 


1 146.5 


Technology ^ 


2 711 


3 018 


/ 3 582 


^. 11.3' 


18.7 


32.1'- 


other 
• Total" 


' 523 
8.612 


1 036 - 

16 '501 
f— 


1^055 
17 560" 


98.1 
91.6 


1.8 

6.4 ■ 


101,7 
, 1.Q3.9 



^ Includes community and social services 

^'includes nursing 

3 * 

Includes natural resources ^ 



Source; Statistics Canada; Enrolment in Community Coll eggs 
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Table 6: * 1975 Ontario Coll eae Graduates Employed Fun-Time^ 
bAl Occupation al Sector, Septe'mber 1975 and .1976 ^ 

J 



CAAT- 
'Graduates 



Occupational Sector 



September 
. 1975 



* September 
197fr 



Per cent 



Natural resources . 
Ec^ycatlon 

Me41i:ine gnd health. , 
-^cretaHal, clerical ^ 
Data ^3rocessing 
Management 

Economics, finance, accounting 

Pjjrchasing aad sales 

Ufe^and p,bysica1 sciences, 
mathematics 



'1^ 



Engineering, architecture , - 
Community and sociaJ services,, recreational 
Journalism 

Mechanical and electrical construction 



All others 

ft 

Total 

Total number 



1.9 


1 .7 


5.9 ' 


4.9 


23.9 


/ * 2&.8 


19.5 






2.6* 


2.4 


3.6 


.3.4 


-3.3 


fi 4 


5.4 


1 ."4 ' 


1.3 


7.5 . ; 


6,6 


3,6 '-'^^^ 


' 3:. 6 ' 






6.f^ . ■ ' 


■ 6.1 


14.8. ' ' 


15.4 


100.0 . 


lOO.O 


7 739 


9 070 


< 





1 



Colleges of Applied Ar$s and Te^nola^/ 



Source ; Statistics Cag^da 
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TIble 7: Percentaae Di.stributionibf FuH-Timi Enfbllment in Community Colleges 



by Program Field, Ontario, 1971-1980 



:App:lied' Arts ^ 



Healith- 

V 3 

.Technology / 
Othpn. v, 



197V 


1976 


1980 


25.9 


24,2 ' • 


24.6 


34.5 


28.6 


, 30.9 


.4.2 


• f's.s 


12.4 


28.2 


23.8 


25.1 


7.1 ' 


5.0 


7.0 



^ Includes community and social services 
^ Includes nursing- ' 
Includes natural resources 

-1- 



. , Source; StatiUtcs Canada, Enrolment in Community Col leges 
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Table 8: Percentage Distribution of Graduates from Community Colleges 
by Program' ^i eld, Ontario, 1971-1978 



1971 i 1976 ^ 1978 



AppUed Arts /' 23.9 ' 21.3 21.3 

Business ' ,\ 34.6 25.9 27.7 

Health' ^ ^ " • 4'.0 ^^28. 2 24.6 ^ 

Technology^ 31.5 18.3 20.4. 

Other ' - 6.1; 6.3 ' 6.0 



^ Includes community and social services 
^ Includes nursfng ^ 
^ Includes natural resources 



Source; Statistics Canada, Enrolment in. Community Colleges 
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